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there were a number of women among 
the delegates and visitors; at the meet- 
ing of the Woman's Alliance on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, there was a chance 
to hear some able and eloquent wo- 
men; and when Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
entered the the immenre 


rose her 


Congress, 


audience and ova 


tion. 


gruve an 


Now is the time to register to vote 
for school committee in Massachusetts 
not it till the last 


minute; go early. 


cities. Do leave 


with their chil- 
dren, the 
village of Avellino, Italy, are said to 
he selling their little ones to the high 


Rather than starve, 


famine-stricken peasants in 





| upon 


| and 


est bidder. Twenty dollars is the 
|}average price. It would be interesting 
to know whether the mothers are a 
party to the sales, or whether, as in 
133 out of the 46 States of the Union, | 
\the father is the sole owner of the | 
baby. 

The Ohio State Board of Agricul 
ture announces that ladies will not be 
| admitted free to the State Fair, a priv 


liam Hi. Lane Bee ated iG hed ay ilege they have enjoyed for years. It 
State Correspondence—Nebraska, is all right that women should receive 
is, © ERNE “Gekeweecieesveesecos > a J 
Pc one” Enaiinte ; equal treatment before the law, but it 
Ae os ois ngs vad hone er ears 55] ought to be equal all around—at the 
ro ey 3), eee rrr rr errr rer rere rrr 156 | pallot-box as well as at the gate of 
To J. T. Trowbridge DG | th Stat Fair 
Equal Vay for Women 5 1e State ar. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FIDDLE. 


The fiddle is naught if it is not human, 

With the soul of a bird and the voice 
of a woman, 

The heart of the hill, and the melody 

Of a thousand ages of wind on the sea! 


The fiddle is fine when they wake who 
will 

The sobs and laughter 
thrill 

From buried valleys of bird and rose 

The lovers that deep in its heart re- 
pose! 


that leap and 


The fiddle is spring, with its chrysalis 
gloom 


Blown by the breath of the birth of 
bloom 

Till hill and meadow are honeycomb 
sweet 

With dew of the clover beneath love’s 
feet! 


The fiddle is joy in the midst of a tree 
Trembling to tell of the deeps of its 
glee, 
Shouting and ringing 
with pain, 
whispering 
again! 


and bursting 


sadly—a woman 


Then 


—Baltimore Sun. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 





The commission appointed to revise 
the constitution of Holland has issued 
its report, and it commends the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women. 





It was well suggested at the meet- 
ing of the International Law Associa- 
tion in Portland the other day that 
progress in international law meant 
diminished danger of war. The uni- 
versal prevalence of law and justice 
among nations would mean the aboli- 


tion of war. Surely, then, the rational 


course is to strive for justice as a 
means of obviating war.—N. Y. Tri- 


bune. 





has voted to accept the 
new constitution. The election went 
overwhelmingly Democratic. The Ok- 
lahoma E. S. A. had got out three lit- 
tle folders, of different colors, giving 
a list of the candidates of the three 
different parties who had declared for 
equal suffrage. A goodly proportion 
of these were elected. The election 
makes it certain that our friend Rob- 
ert Owen will be U. S. Senator if 
President Roosevelt accepts the con- 
stitution and Oklahoma is admitted 


Oklahoma 





The Fourth International Congress 
of Religious Liberals, in session this 
week in Boston, has brought to our 
city many interesting and famous 
folk. The reports from the different 
countries have been of especial value. 
There was not a solitary woman on 
the program—which shows 
“spring comes slowly up this way,” 
even among religious Liberals;—but 


regularly ordained woman in England. 


She has been pastor for the last three 


years of the Free Christian Church at 
Miss von Petzold is a warm 


and 


Leicester. 


believer in equal suffrage, re 


joices in the bill just passed by Parlia- 


ment making women eligible to serve 


as members of local governing bodies | 


—as county and 
dermen, ete. 

Miss Petzold was born in Thorn, 
Prussia, the little city identified with 
the name and fame of Copernicus. 
Her early years were passed in Ger 
many. 

In a 
appeared an 
ot Miss von 
in part: 

“I always loved the Bible. As a 
child it opened to me a_ world of 
dreams and yielded abundant nurture 
to my imagination. My mother taugh 


serlin newspaper there lately 
autobiographical sketch 
Petzold. In it she says, 


town councillors, al-| * 
| time 


Her father was an army officer, | 


a philological degree, and this would 
reyjuire three or four years of .repara- 
tion, with a further three years 
special theological study. 

“I had therefore to undertake a long 
period of preparation, and I entered 
it with the courage of youth 
Whether I should ever attain the goal 
make theology my life vo ation, 
this for myself and my neaiest friends 


was veiled in impenetrable darknes:. 
On the whole, this did not much con- 
cern me. The study itself, the free 
fellowship in life and thought, the 
manifold incitements of the avademii 
career, left me little time to entertain 
material considerations as to my fu- 
ture. I sought for truth and the true 


content and aim of life, and in such a 
quest a few years more or less did not 
count, 

“Afier four years of study at the 
University of Edinboro I took my de- 
gree as Master of Arts, and then went 





Von Petzold. 


Gertrude 


Rev. 


to Oxford, where I devoted three years 
more to theological preparation (at 
Manchester Collexe). At the same 
the determination had arisen 
within me to dedicate myself, if i 
were possible, the practical work 
of the ministry, It must naturally he 
a free church; for in the first place 
only such a church would appoint a 


to 





| 
Alliance in 


America told of its wide- 
spread activities. Ford Hall 
crowded, and an overflow meeting was 
heki in Channing Hall. 


was 





FOR BETTER COOKERY. 


It is interesting to note that one of 
the first measures introduced by the 


Parliament of 
Finland provided for the regular teach- 
ing of household economics to girls, at 
the State In Idaho, 
were given the bal- 


women members of the 


expense of the 
soon after women 
lot, they secured a law providing for a 
of 


State University, 


department domestic science in 


and for a course 
in the 
In Colorado, Mrs. 


thre» 


lectures on domestic science 


Academy of Idaho. 
Helen I. 


Grenfell, who served 


terms as State Superintendent of Pub- | 


lic Instruction, points out that the 
granting of the ballot to women was 
| quickly followed by the addition of 


manual 


of thinking less of their homes 


| terest 


| Russian 


| highest. 


» the 
Mrs. Grenfell writes: ‘Instead 


iraining departments t 


schools. 
women 
began to consider them more carefully 
and sought to bring into these close 
corporations something of the scientific 
of the ag 


economy were 


Chairs of domestic 
lished the 
Agricultural College and the State Nor- 


The 


spirit 


e, 


est in Stite 


mal School, interest in the old 


fashioned womanly arts has increased | 


instead of diminishing.’ It is curious | 
that the same result should follow, 
even in far-away linlind 

A. S. B 


A SCHOOLGIRLS’ REVOLT. 


ven schoolgirls nowadays are tak 
ing an interest in public questions, and 
unexpected manifestations of this in- 


crop out in countries where the 


women have 
at all 


in amusing one 


not been looked upon 


instance 


as 


“advanced.” The latest 


is in Montenegro. 


It seems that there is in Cettinje a 
college for girls, founded by the Czarit 
“i Maria Alexandroyna, supplied with 


money and Russiin teachers, 


It has six classes, the sixth being the 


In the room of that class 


| hung a photograph of Prince Nicholas 


my theological studies had convinced 
me of the untenableness of the dog- 
matic faith of my school-days. Hav- | 
ing myself struggled up to perfe-t | 
| freedom in religious mutters, I felt 
that only in such a free atmosphere 


me to pray, and through her I learned | 


to know God as a loving Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ my brother 
and spiritual guide. As a little girl I 
wrote spiritual songs, and through my 
mother, who had had many sad ex- 
periences in life, I learned to concen- 
trate my emotions in the realm of the 
religious. J.ater I received religious 
instruction in the schools, and, when 
I grew older, committed the whole of 
the Bible passages to heart, and could 
repeat the Lutheran catechism with 
all its comments and Bible texts with- 
out a break. 

“Arrived at my eighteenth year, I 
passed my examination for the higher 
grade of teaching, and was thus 
authorized by the State to instruct 
others. But no sooner had I left the 
seminary than I became aware how 
inadequate my training had been, and 
| the burning desire arose in me to im- 
prove my intellectual culture,—yes, to 
begin it all over again. 

“In Germany at that time they were 
beginning to introduce examinations 
for the higher grade of women teich 
ers. But I had no desire to wait five 
years for this opportunity, So I de- 
cided, briefly and quickly, to to 
England, which had long recommend- 
ed itself to me as a land of freedom. 
In England I devoted two years partly 
to teaching, but more still to learning 
English, the classics and mathematies, 
and took my final examination in the 
ancient University of St. Andrews, in 
the north of Scotland. 

I now began to study medicine, but 
my heart was not really in it. Other 
matters were exercising my mind. 
Ever since I had left the normal school 
I had begun to doubt the traditional 
forms of Christianity as the catechism 
had taught them to us. I had es- 
pecially arrived at the conclusion that 
many of the Biblical stories could not 
possibly be understood literally, as 
was required of us at the school. 
What, then, was true in the Bible? 
What was true in Christianity? What 
could one still believe of the essential 
Christian doctrines which had been so 


as 


oO 
£0 


| impressed upon us at the school? 


that | 


“Such questions occupied me con- 
tinually. I had begun to read theolog- 
ical books, and was determined ito 
com? to a clear understanding on 
these points. At length I resolved to 
devote myself to the study of theology. 


|To do this, however, I must first take 





could | pursue my chosen vocation. 
“This prerequisite I found in 
Free Christian Church of 


the 


tion from the prince. 


Lei-ester, | 


one of the congregations belonging to | 


the Unitarian fellowship, which re 
quires of its ministers and its members 
alike only the worship of God and the 
service of man, in the spirit of Jesus 


Christ. I here entered the service of a 
congregation which has no binding 
dogmas or creeds, no consistories, 


synodal authorities, and the like, but 
is held together only through the 
genuine, intimate relationship of reli- 
gious feeling and Christian endeavor.” 

Last winter Miss von Petzold, by 
invitation, visited Berlin, and in the 
great capital of Germany and strong 
hold of official Lutheranism gave a 
series of well-attended lectures, in 


German, on Liberal Christianity, in 
the Ilall of the Architects. Through 


the good offices of the American am- 
bassador she also received permission 


to conduct in the beautiful American 
church a German service, the first 
ever conducted by «a woman in Be-- 
lin. She also attended and took part 
in the Congress of the German Pro- 
testantenverein at Wiesbaden. It is} 


said that these successful public ap- 
pearances contributed not a little to- 
ward mitigating the intense prejudice 
Which still exists in Germany against 
women in public life. 

At the great meeting of 
Women’s Alliance on Wednesday 
ternoon, Miss von Petzold was one of 
the speakers. The cordial applause 
with which she was welcomed showed 
how thoroughly she had won the 
hearts of the delegates and visitors. 
In beginning her address, she said: 

“When your secretary kindly in- 
vited me to speak here, I remembered 
that I had in my possession two pa- 
pers which might do for this meeting. 
One was on the right of women to 
take part in the work of the Christian 
ministry, the other on the right of 
women to take part in the work of 
the Parliaments of men. I decided to 
read the former, because I thought 
you might consider it more appropri- 
ate for such an occasion, not because 
I myself considered it so: for I am 
firmly convinced that the cause of wo- 
man suffrage is as noble and holy a 
cause as that of women in the Chris- 
tian ministry.” 

Miss Von Eck 


the 


of Amsterdam gave 
an interesting account of women’s 
work for liberal religion in Holland, 
and officers of the Unitarian Women’s 


af- | 





| in 
woman to its ministry, and, secondly, | 


gilt 
il 


al frame, 
held political 
fathers and 
had 

Democratic 


The “finishing girls’ 
The 
these 
National 
in- 
curred sharp criticism and condemna- 


meeting there, 


brothers of most of 
the 


and 


zirls joined new 


party, thereby 
in 
They said that he 
fathers and 
other reason 


The girls sat 
judgment on him. 
ealled 


“traitors” 


their brothers 
no than 
that they were Democrats, opposed to 
the autocratic regime. They said fur- 
that the prince was opposed to 
parliamentary government and there- 


for 


ther 


fore was unworthy to have his photo 
iph the of the 
modern Montenegrin girls. They took 
the photograph down and tore it, amid 


adorn schoolroom 


gre 


enthusiastic outeries, into a thousand 
pieces, and danced on them. 
The tumult brought to the room the 


Russian mistress of the school, to 
whom the girls explained what had 


taken place and why. 

The government ordered Yanko An- 
gelat, the chief of the detective force, 
and as such the most unpopular man 
in Montenegro, to investigate the mat 
ter. When this formidable person ar- 
rived at the school, he was surprised to 
thirty waiting for him in 
their best dresses, and solemnly pre 
senting to him a bouquet of roses. As 
a clever detective and a polite man, he 
was pleased at the attention, thanked 
the girls, and raised the bouquet to his 
nose to inhale its perfume. He, how- 
ever, could not give adequate expres- 
sion to his admiration, because a vio- 
lent fit of sneezing attacked him, and 
shook him badly. As the sneezing 
would not cease, tears came to the po- 
lice investigator’s eyes, and as the dig- 
nified Angelat was evidently losing his 
temper, and also his dignity, the girls 
charitably advised him to go at once 
to the hospital and let his nose be cut 
off, so that it might cease to be thrust 
into other people’s concerns at Cet 
tinje. The government is angry, but 
the people, and, it is said, even the 
prince, are laughing heartily. 


see girls 





Italy and Argentina have concluded 
an arbitration treaty at the Hague. 

Thirty-one nations sent delegates to 
the second international Pure Milk 
Congress, lately held at Brussels. 


the | 
of | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Alexandra 
interesting 


Baroness Gripenberg 
article to 
the N. Y. Independent on woman suf 


Finland. 


contributes an 


| frage in 


| Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, formerly 
State Superintendent of Schools’ in 
Colorado, presented some new views 
to the convention of the National 
Educational Association. 

| Miss Helen McKinley, niece of the 
late president, will unveil the statue 
at the dedication of the McKinley 
mausoleum, Sept. 30. But there will 


not be a woman among the speakers, 
ilthough McKinley was a suffragist 
| Miss Belle Kearney, of Missisippi, 
has recovered from her late severe ill- 
ness, and is about to re-enter the lee 
ture field, where she does such good 
| work for reform. A large number of 
| engagements are already awaiting 
| her. 

} Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will have 


the sympathy of all her large circle of 


friends in the severe bereavement that 
loss of her 


\ 
n 


her in the 
H 


be 


has fallen upon 
William 


will 


brother, Lane memor- 


ial notice found ji another 


column, 
Mrs. 


has just 


Elkin 
dlied, 


of 


was a 


Lewis Philadelphia, 


who teacher in 
her youth, 


band to 


and she persuaded her hus- 
valued 
of 


to go to them 


whole estate 
for tl 


leave his 


it « million dollars, ie benefit 
ill and disabled teachers, 
at his wife’s death 

\irs. 
i the 


cided 
Iran 


Charles Park, who went out to 
la 


up her residence in San 


Pacifie coast summer, has de 


to take 
She most 


Mrs 


it 
esting and fascinating city. 


‘ISCO, finds 


inter- 
Park 


a 


is living at a college settlement, and 
her address is Neighborhood IJfouse, 
1734 Stockton street 
Miss Marot, secretary of the Wo- 
|} men’s Trade Union League, in an ad- 
|dress before the Commercial Tele- 
| sraphers’ Union in New York, urged 


the necessity of women organizing in 
all branches of industry, and that wo- 


men telegraphers, stenographers and 
typewriters co-operate with the 


League in trade union agitation. 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, in urg- 
ing the editors of the Woman's Jour- 


nal to visit her at her pleasant home 
in Maryland the other day, said that 
her husband was always delighted 
|} when they were proviised a visit from 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, because a 
large quantity of cake was made in 
expectation of her arrival, and then 
she was generally prevented from 


coming, by the exigencies of the busi- 
ness committee meetings, and he ate 
up the cake! 

Mrs. Sheldon Leavitt, the wife of one 
of Chicago's noted physicians, 
has started a circulating art gallery 
for the hospital patients of that city. 
She collection of 
paintings, and these, through a central 
agency, will be moved from hospital to 
hospital for the enjoyment of the 
needy sick. “I have grown tired of the 
aimless round of society,” Mrs. Leavitt 
is reported as saying, “and have with 
drawn to devote the rest of my life to 
work that will improve the lot of the 


most 


has made a large 


sick poor. I thought a good start 
might be made through having them 


see beautiful pictures. Pictures do so 
much for a sick-room and for a despon- 
dent invalid.” 

Mrs. Mary E. French, wife of A. B, 
French of Clyde, O., has lately patent- 
ed a vegetable kettle, a potato-masher 
and an egg-beater. The inner part of 
the kettle is corrugated, so that the 
water will pass below the part con- 
taining the vegetables and keep them 
from sticking to the bottom and burn- 
ing. The potato-masher is hollow and 
can be filled with hot water. This not 
only keeps the potatoes warm while 





| being mashed, but, by piling the 
|} mashed potatoes about it, they are 
kept warm until served. The egg- 


beater, Mrs. French's latest device, is a 
fork with three large prongs, having 
serrated edges, and holes through the 
prongs, which will aerate the eggs as 
they are being beaten. Several years 
Mrs. French received two medals 
from the Parisian Inventors’ Academy 
of France, for electrical devices, includ- 
| ing the Thomas Electric Battery Sup- 


ago 


nort 
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DO AMERICAN MARRIAGES FAIL? 








Anna A. Rogers, in the Atlantic] and shampovers.” She c¢’aims that 
Monthly for September, raises the} these have produced “an anomalous 
question: “Why American Marriages | hybrid—a cross between a magnificent 
Fail.” She begins by saying: | rather unmannerly boy and a sp ied 

“It cannot be denied that a ‘large | exacting demi-mondaine, who sincere 
percentage of marriages achieve very | jy joves, in this world, herse’f alone’ 


little beyond a bare working com 
promise with happiness.” 

That is probably true; but is it not 
equally true of most other human re a 
Every contact of the individual 
man or woman with fellow-beings i; 
affected by the peculiarities and short 
comings of both parties, so that an ab 
solutely perfect marriage must pre 
suppose two perfect individuals 

Our critic adds: 

“Nor is it to be doubted that there 
are more matrimonial catastrophes to- 
day than there were a generation ago.” 

Qn the contrary, this we not only 
doubt, but disbelieve. If, as the critic 
seems to assume, “catastrophes” mean 
simply “divorces,” her statement 
mits of no denial. But in most cae; 
divorces are not so much catastrophes 
as satastrophes that have 
alrendy taken place. A few 
tions ago no such relief was possible 
to parties unhappily mated, and the 
that existed were not 
publicly recognized. Does any one be 
lieve that aie 
happier today in South Carolina, where 
right to 


tions * 


ad- 


relief from 
genera 


catastrophes 


average marriages 


husbands have still a legal 
“ndminister moderate correction,” i. e., 
to whip their wives, and where ro di- 
vorces are granted for any cause, than 
in some of our Western States, where 
divorces can be had on a plea of me-e 


‘incompatibility’ ’ I do not so believe. 


The writer, having thus taken her 
point for granted, proceeds to show 
that the cause of this “fast-spreading 


is in “the social changes that 
and she attrib- 


dlisease” 


have come to woman,” 


Our author's one-sidedness is mo:t 
strikingly manifest in her eulog sti: 
quotation of a Hindoo proverb, that 
“wifehood is great in giving, not in 
receiving.” We say, on the contrary, 
that wifehood is great and success-u! 
in proportion both to its giving and 
receiving, and that both giving and 
receiving are essential to a successful 
marriage. 

The writer “the present 
excessive education and physical col- 
dling of young women; the gymnas- 
breathing public anl 


denounces 


tics, exercises, 








| 
| 





utes marital unhappiness to the fol 


lowing causes: 

1. “Woman's failure to realize that 
marriage is her work in the world, not 
man’s. 

» “Her growing individual’sm. 

3. “Her lost habit of ‘giving’ re- 
placed by a highly«leveloped receptive 
faculty.” 

As to the first proposition, we affirm, 
this belief is the 


on the contrary, that 


cause of more marital unhappiness 
than all other causes combined, anid | 
that a successful marriage is largely | 

| 


the work of the husband. Unhappiness | 


grows out of the failure of both men | 
and women to recognize and accept | 
the joint responsibility of both, lut | 
especially out of the failure of men to 
appreciate the equality of the wife in | 
a true marriage relation. Most mari- | 
tal trouble grows out of men’s assump. | 
tion that self-denial and self-sacrifice 
are the especial and exclusive duties 


of a wife, whereas these qualities are, | 


and ought to be considered, the equal 


duties of wife and husband, 
Holding a 


ringe relation, 


the 
affirms that 


slivish view of mar 


our critic 
are, as a rule 
out of all 
found 


“American women 
pampered and worshiped 
reason: a condition sometimes 


in young civilizations.” 
This 
Dy the 


undertakes to 
France, a 


our critic prove 


stutement that “in 


larger proportion of the women ure 
wagevurners She apparently sup 

poses that married women are not 
“wage-earners,” unless they work out 

side of their homes. But surely the 
woman who, in seven out of eight 
American homes, does her husband’s | 
and her own housework, is equally a 
“‘wage-earner.” Surely the wife who 
bears and nurses her husband's and 


her own children, is not justly charge- 


able with what this writer seeks to 
prove, viz.: “The general idleness and 
elf--entredness of the average wo 
man, and her. unproved claim to be 
wo ipped! 

We freely admit that there are many 
idle women, extravagant women, ¢se!- 
fish women, mercenary women, gad- 
ders abroad, neglectful of husbands 
children, and homes. But to say that 
these are the general characteristics of 


American women is utterly untrue and 


a libel on the sex. It would he equally 

untrue (and no more so), to assert that 

the American man is brutal, 

drunken, licentious, parsimonious, and | 
neglectful of wife, children, and home, | 
that 


thousands of husbands 


average 


hecause is unfortunately true o 


many 


ito the chiklren, who get only 


private physical culture, manicuri-t;, 


Ilaving thus characterized her 


fortunate sisters, ninety-nine out of a 


uo- 


hundred of whom are strucgiing to do 
their duty to others and themseiv: 3 un- 
der most serious disadvantages of cus 
tom and condition, the writer 
with a fine quotation from ‘Amiel’s 
beautifully cadenced words to women 
facing their greuat 
“Never to tire, never grow cold: to be 
patient, sympathetic, tender; to look 
for the budding flower and the openins 
heart: to hope always, like God ‘to love 
always—this is duty.” 

Yes. But it is the duty of man eyual- 
ly with woman, of the husband oquil'y 
with the wife. When the average }iu:- 
band practises that precept there will 
he very few divorces, 


¢lo_e3 


life-work,” i. ¢.: 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The England of the bill 
making women eligible as county and 
town councillors and aldermen will 
women's opportunity 


passage in 


greatly increase 


for usefulness as members of schoo! 
boards. 

Up to tive years ago, women had 
long had the right both to vote for 


members of school boards and to serve 
on them. But the Education Act of 
IW abolished the popularly e'ected 
school boards, and turned their func- 
tions over to a committee of each mu- 
nicipal council. As not 
eligible to membership in the munici- 
pal councils, they could longer 
serve on the school committees, un'e3s 


women were 


no 
the men of the committee chose to ‘‘co- 
opt” some woman-—i.e, to invite her to 
act us a member of the committee 
with them. But the women chosen in 
this way had not the same dignity and 
standing as the women who had been 
formerly elected by the peop'e. It is 
venerally acknowledged that the 


res- 


funds to entertain the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, and then 
gave $10,000 more to make merry with 
the Patriotic Order of the Sons of 
America. A large part of that $60,000 
came out of women’s tax-money. If 
the city mothers had had any voice in 
the spending of it, they would have 
provided and for the 
schools before launching out into lav- 
ish and needless entertaining. 

Philadelphia is one of the richest 
cities in the world. She s wuanders 
millions on graft, and scrimps on the 
children’s education, Most of our Liz 
the same 


seats desks 


cities do much 
Are women’s wishes “represente.l” in 
the way their tax-money is spent? 
A. 8. B 


DESERTING THE ARMY. 


Still .w.e question of army desertions 
engages the attention of our exchanges. 


However embarrassing it may be to 
the administration, we consider this 
“trouble” cne of the most hopeful 


signs of the times. The plain English 
of the matter is that the United States 
has got beyond the production of a 
standing army. The ideals of civic life 
and the inspirations of citizenship are 
so much finer, higher and more varied 
.aan those of the indolent camp in 
times of peace, that on!y the poorest 
stuff, the social riff-raff, is attracted 
thereto. The difficulty of the United 
States to maintain even a minimum 
s‘anding army on land and sea for 
want of material is by no means a 
menace to the safety of the nation, or 
a reflection upon the courage of its 
people. Should the dire nece:sity ever 
arise, this country is us full as it ever 
was of hero stuff. Meanwhile, the 
American citizen prefers to serve his 
country on higher lines. The way to 
cure the ennui of the camp is not in 
the rehabilitation of the canteen, but 
by giving the soldier something worth 
doing, and surrounding such tasks with 
the emoluments and approbation that 
belong to high service.—Unity. 





WISCONSIN’S CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


The new child-labor law of Wiscon- 
sin forbids the employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen at any gainful ov- 
cupation during school months, and 
requires those between fourteen and 
sixteen years to have a special permit 
from a judge or factory inspector to 
engage in any such work. No child 
under sixteen can work over ten hours 
a day or fifty-five hours a week, or 
be employeu at any time in places 
where liauor or tobacco is sold, or 
dangercus machinery used, or in a 
theatre. or to rvn an elevator. The 
penalty ranges from a fine of $25 to 
$100, or imprisonment for not more 
than thirty days, or both fine and im- 
prisonment, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Ir. lda (, Bender, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been attending the International 





toration to women of the right to be 
regularly elected on the school commit 


the 


tees will be of great benefit to 
schools. 

There 
serving by 
school hoards in England and Wales, 
Women are serving on two out of S12 


108 out of 


are at present 24%) women 


“co-option” as members cf 


Urban District Councils, on 
District 
44 

(;uardians. A. 8. B. 


Rural Councils, and on 


out of 


Bo Boards of Peor Law 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Philadelphia, when the = schools 
opened this fall, turned away 5000 chil- 
dren entirely, for lack of seats, and put 
half un injustice both 
half the 


schooling they ought, and to the teach 


15.000) on time 


ers, who have the double fatigue of 
tenching everything twice over, tft | 
two relays of pupils | 


he VOANM) Seats 


of being able to ace 


schools fall short hy 
mmodate the chil 


they are actually sitting on the floor, 
in the schools of Philadelphia. All of 
conditions I have personally, 
and with great distress to myself, been | 
obliged in the last four months to wit 
ness. We are prepared at any time to 
lay before you a list of schools which 
have furniture that any fair-minded 
individual would pronounce unfit fcr 
the use of the children. Speaking well | 
within the facts, it is safe to say that 
there are at least 25,000 such desks in 
the Philadelphia.” 

Yet Philadelphia has money to spend | 


these 


schools of 


}on luxuries. Only two months ago the | 


city fathers voted $50,000 of public! 


Congress of School Ilygiene in London, 
as Buffalo's official representative. Tre 
education department of Buffalo was 
invited to send a representative by Sir 
Lauder Brunton, the president of the 
Congress, and Dr. Bender was chocen 
us the delegate. 

Ir. Ella Prentiss Upham of Asbury 
Park, N. J., was elected president of 
the State Homeopathic Medical Socie- 
ty at its last annual meeting, after serv- 
ing one year each as third, second and 


first vice-president in order of sue es- 
sion. At the semi-annual conyention 
of that society, which was held in 


Qvean City, N. J, early in September, 
Dr. Upham presided with much d'gni- 


ty and parliamentary skill. She is 
president also of the County Home - 
pathic Medical Society. 

lv, Mary M. Wolfe, resident physi 


cian of the women’s department of the 
Stute Insane Hospital, Norristown, 
Pa., was appointed to represent the 


| United States at the International C n- 


|} gress on Psychiatry, Neurology, Psy- 
|} chology and the Nursing of Lunatics, 
held this month at Amsterdam, Ilol- 
land. 

Ir. Medina Preston has been ap- 


pointed health officer of Waterville, N. 


dren who actually apply If the com-| y, 
pulsory education law were carried ew 
out, the shortage would be much Ir, Sara Kk. Greentield of To; exa 
arantes was elected bacteriologist of the Kan 
nga enicly sas State Board of Health at its recent 
And what sort of accommodations do annual meeting 
those children find who succeed in get dieniinigs 
ting into the schools’ = In his repor The International Guild for the Ren- 
last June, to the Board of Edueation, | efit of the Insane held a meeting lately, 
the new Superintendent of Schools, Dr. | 4! “ee tegis House, Riverside Drive, 
" ; , New York City. \n interesting pre 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, said . . 
~ ‘ i yram was presented, and Drs. Ruth 
‘It is a fact that the children are | |yemarest, Theodosia F. Schoney, A. 
sitting on broken benches, that they | penora, White and Bertha A. Rosen- 
jare sitting on boards in the aisles he-|felq were among those taking part. 
tween benches, that they are Sitting | supper was served at the close of the 
on boxes, that they are sitting Cn | meeting 
window sills. and that in some causes e = 


Dr. Gertrude bk. Hall of Albany, has 
been appointed almshouse inspector by 
the New York State Board of Charities. 
The salary is said to he $1200 per vear. 

Dr. Edith M. Brooks of Boston was 
elected assistant secretary of the Tufts 
Medical College Alumni Association at 
its last annual meeting, and Ir. Mary 
EF. Gill of Boston was elected first vice- 
president. 


So many women in England are 
studying medicine just now that inter- 
est will attach to a dispute which has 
just been terminated at Halifax, and 


which vindicates the title of lady doc- 
tors to equality of remuneration with 
male practitioners. The dispute be- 
gan by the issue of an advertisement 
by the Halifax Board of Guardians for 
a resident lady medical officer at a 
salary of $500 per annum. Previously 
the appointment had been made at 
$700 per annum, following an adver- 
tisement without any restriction as to 
sex. The Guardians obtained the ser- 
vices of a lady doctor at the reduced 
salary last November. The matter was 
at once taken up by the London Schoo! 
of Medicine for Women, which com- 
municated with the local division of 
the British Medical As:ociation, and 
as the result of the inquiries made, it 
was concluded that the (iuardians 
were under the impression that they 
could obtain the services of a resident 
lady doctor for less than those of a 
resident medical man. 

The British Meaical Journal also 
took the matter in hand, and in con- 
sesuence of a warning notice in the 
journal, the lady resigned her post. In 
July the Guardians appointed another 
lady to the post, a lady not aware of 
the dispute, but on seeing an annota- 
tion announcement in the Journal, ex- 
pressing regret at the appointment un- 
der the circumstances, she stated her 
desire to be released from the appoint- 
ment bond she had signed requiring 
her to forfeit $250 if she did not re- 
main for twelve months. But now the 
dispute has been amicably settled. The 
principle is now established that no 
distinction should be made on the 
ground of sex as regards the amount 
paid to lady practitioners. The final 
action of the Halifax Board of Guar- 
dians, and their treatment of both the 
ladies who withdrew from the appoint- 
ments, suggests that they themselves 
really acknowledge the justice and 
equity cf the principle—Cork Exam- 
iner. 





MARGARET DELAND ON SUF- 
FRAGE. 
We continue this week our review 


of Mrs. Deland’s argument agxtirs 
eyual suffrage. She savs: 

There is an emotional shallowness, a 
lack of thoroughness, in the way in 
which women approach social ques- 
tions, which is the alarming thing in 
the matter of woman's exercise of suf- 
frage. As an instance of shallowne3s, 
look at the way women have sprung up 
in a night, like mushrooms, to de. lare 
that they are capable of solving the 
riddle of the painful world, that rid- 
dle which is tangled up with the \e-y 
fibres of human nature, which is full 
of mystery and misery, and which is 
yet, in some strange, dark way, built 
upon everlasting law, whose outcome 
is death—and Life. I mean prostitu- 
tion, The New Woman whose battle- 
cry is reform says lightly, “When I 
have a vote I will close disreputable 
houses by Law,” and feels that all is 
settled. When man, sad enough, puz- 
zled enough, and humble enough, too, 
if he is the right kind of man—when 
man says tentatively, “But may we not 
only seatter the poison by that pro- 
cess 7’ see how she scorns him for his 


cowardice, for his baseness! She 
would reform details, she would cure 
symptoms, she would cut off the 


branches of evil, overlooking the root 
deep down in human nature. She 
would, in fact, produce spirituality by 
legislation, forgetting that the NKing- 
dem of God is within us, must le wit- 
in us! But the process with which Na- 
ture works to build that Kingdom is 
too slow for her fury of impatience 
for goodness. The same critic’sm may 
be made of certain efforts for tempe-- 
ance legislation. 
Anyone certainly 
view of human nature who thinks that 


tukes a shallow 


the social evil could he cured mer+]s 
by the ‘forcible closing of disreputa) le 
houses, But ic is also a shallow view 


to hold thut it is idle to try to lese: 
this evil, taet disreputable houses are 
pecessury, and that they 


and favorel, f 


useful and 





are to be protected 


their owners will pay for it. This ‘s 
the view, not of “the right sort of 
man,” of course, but of the men who 
ure elected to run most of our cty 
governments. In Europe and Sou h 
America, the governments go furthe* 
they liceuse the brothels, and try to 
make vice hygienically safe for men 
of bad life by subjecting women of 
bad life, by force, to medical inspec 
tion and the practically irresponsible 
tyranny of the police. Under this 
regime, aS #» prominent French de 
fender of the system frankly puts it: 


“A woman who has sacrificed her 
modesty has also sacrificed her lib- 
erty. She is no longer a person, but a 


government.” 
utti- 


that vice is a necessity for men, 


the 
this governmental 


thing belonging to 
The 


tude— 


result of 
and that a woman who has sinned has 
no longer human rights—has heen 
deadening of the 
science on the subject of vice and sveh 
inflicted 


Roosevelt 


any 


such a public eon- 


a ghastly series of cruelties 


on women, as led Theodore 
a few years ago to write to the editor 
of the N. Y. Philanthropist: “I 


said 


used t»> 
aequiesce when that the 
evil ought to be legalized for the pur- 
pose of controlling it. Since 
rected my attention to the 
Paris and Belgium, I have made some 
inquiries, and I cannot sufficiently ex- 


people 


you di 
results in 





press my horror of the system.” Yet 





constant efforts are making to intro- 
duce this system in the United States, 
aml some of its advocates object to 
equal suffrage on the avowed ground 
that if women had yotes it would be 
impossible. Cnly this summer, the 
papers reported an effort to introduce 
it in Portland, supported ¥, a number 
of prominent citizens, including the 
Bishop of Maine. 

It is quite possible that, if women 
alone had the right to legislate on this 
subject, they would attempt the total 
suppression of the social evil by furce 
—which, of course, could not succeed. 
But nobody that women 
alone should have the right to legis- 
late. And if the many 
men are too severe on this point, it is 
undeniable that the views of most 
men lax. Combine the two, 
and you get a fairly correct average. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson says, in his es- 
on 


proposes 


views of Wo- 


are too 


say suffrage: 

“As for their (women’s) not knowing 
the world, and aiming at abstract 
right without allowance for circum- 
stances, that is not a disqualification 
but a qualification. Human society is 
made up of partialities. Each ci-izen 
has an interest and view of his own, 
which, if followed out to the extreme, 
would have no room for any other 
citizen. One man is timid, and an- 
other rash: one would change nothing, 
and the other is pleased with nothing; 
one wishes schools, another, armies; 
one, gunboats, another, public gardens. 


woman 


Bring all these biases together, and 
something is done in favor of them 


all. Everyone is a half vote, but the 
next elector behind him brings the 
other or corresponding half in his 
hand. A reasonable result is had. 


Now, there is no hick, I am sure, of 
the expediency, or of the interest of 
trade, or of imperative class interests 
being neglected. There is no lack of 
votes representing the physical wants. 
If the wants, the passions, the vices, 
are allowed a full vote, through the 
hands of a half-brutal, intemperate 
population, I think it but fair that the 
virtues, the aspirations, should be al- 
lowed a full vote as an offset, through 
the purest of the people.” 

It is by no means only shallow wo- 
men who think that the women’s 
point of view needs to be represented 
in dealing with the social evil. Mus. 
Josephine E. Butler, the leader of the 
seventeen years’ fight that resulted in 
the repeal of State-regulation of vice 
in England, was one of the most pro- 
found students, as well as one of the 
most widely experienced practical 
workers, in this tield, and she was an 
earnest suffragist. So is Jane Addams, 
Who has an article on “Why Girls Go 
Wrong,” in the same magazine with 
Mrs, Deland’s—an article 
plainly that she does not look merely 
Mrs. 


showing 


at symptoms and ignore causes, 
Deland continues: 

One can but think: what might it 
mean in charneter to the race to have 
this passionate and noble New Wo 
man, who would reform things, recoyg- 
nize the right of the individual to 
choose between righteousness and hace 
ness, and that implies his right to 
work out his own salvation, by suffer- 
ing, yes, and by sinning if it is neces 
sary! To prevent badness is to pre- 
vent goodness, for an unwilled action 
has no moral significance. Ah, hut re 
veneration on those lines takes so long! 
We are so eager to make people good 
that we forget that the consequences of 
wrong doing, suffering, pain, failure, 
and even death, may be the ange's of 


God. The 1000 years of the Lord we 
would put into one day! Our cay— 
not His. 

Everyone knows that people who 
ire bent upon vicious indulgence of 
uny sort will get it somehow. But 
some of us think individuals have 


betwecn 
without 
gambling houses 
the attention 


plenty of chances ty» “choose 


righteousness and buseness” 
and 


themselves on 


having brothels 


thrusting 


of the young at every corner. How- 
ever that may he, it is a fact that in 
the States where women yote, these 
evils have not been’ forcibly sup 


pressed. That was, of course, impos- 
But 
to make effective their disapproval of 
Mr. A. Law- 


very 


sible. the women have heen able 


those who support them. 


rence Lewis, one of the few re- 


have 
uc- 


spectable men in Colorado who 


equal suffrage, 
knowledges this. In his article in the 
Outlook, he says: “Since the extension 
politieal 


written against 


of the franchise to women, 
parties have learned the inadvisability 
of nominating for office drunkards, no- 
gamblers, retail 


torious libertines, 


liquor sellers, and men who engage in 


similar discredited occupations, be- 
cause “the women almost always vote 
them down.” 

Mrs. Deland says: 


Indeed, the New Woman's intemper 
ate temperance betrays her small 
honor for human nature, her small be- 
lief in Time, but her very large confi- 
dence in her own judgment. Arch- 
bishop Whately said, with flippant 
but humorous discourtesy: “Women 
never reason: or, if they do they either 
draw correct inferences from wrong 
premises, or wrong inferences from 


XUM 
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correct premises—and they always 
poke the fire from the top.” 
No, this new element in re-orm 


which seems to be poking the fire from 
the top, this New Woman, does not 
know how to wait. This is surely the 
danger which walks at the elbow of 
our most noble instinct of social re 
sponsibility: shallow haste It does 
not follow that we are idle because we 
refuse to precipitate. Indeed, there 
seems to me a certain arrogance in our 
bustling, feminine haste to make the 
world over: it is as if we thought our- 
selves so important that nothing could 
go right without us. It is the same 
sort of hurrying “anxiety to do” that 
every housekeeper of us knows so well 
in her little daily affairs—an «anxiety 
that adds so successfully to the discom- 
fort of our families. Yet, when you 
come to think of it—it may not he filit- 
tering—but when an illness swee;s us 


off our feet, or some duty calls us 
away, how well our families «do get 
along without us! IT've often b en 
struck by it in my own househo'd 
things run, though my fretting over 
sight is withdrawn. It is this same 


fretting impatience that seems to show 
itself in the attitude of women toward 
reforms: yet God has drawn this earth 
along its path among the everlasting 
stars, suns have burned and cooled, na- 
tions have lived and died, and human 
life has drawn nearer to that “faroT 
divine event to which the whole crea- 
tion moves”—without us! 

Trusting merely to time—with con- 
ditions in many places growing worse 
daily before our eyes—is hardly to he 
recommended. For instance, tioz- 
sands of Chinese and Japanese girls 
are being held as slaves for immcral 
purposes all up and down the Pacific 
Coast, and doctors and ministers there 
are warning us that this slavery is 
fast becoming an enormous “vested 
interest,” with vast sums of money in- 
vested in it; that it constant'y 
spreading, and with every year that 


is 


it is let alone, it becomes harder to 
uproot. “Shallow haste” is bad, and 
so is “impatient fury for goodness,” 


but neither is so bad as shallow indii- 
ference «nd passive acquiescence in 
wrong. “God's time” is apt to a‘rive 
soon after his children up and 
uct upon the command to “1emembe: 
those in bonds as bound with them.” 
The destruction of women, and tke 
degradation of men through prostitu- 
tion have been looked upon with al- 
together too much patience and com- 
placency, «all through these many 
weary centuries, A larger element of 
emphatic disapproval of it greatly 
needs to be added to the elements now 
simmering all together in our potit:- 
eal cauldron. A. 8. B. 


wake 


COMERS AND GOERS. 


The International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals brings us welcome (a'!- 
ers, the first of whom was Rey. Ger 
trude von Petzold of Leicester, Enz- 
land, one of the two ordained women 
ministers of Great Britain. She came 
in with Rev. Mary Safford, 
brought also another enthusiastic suf- 
fragist, Mrs. of Florida. Miss 
von Petzold is tall and striking in ap- 
pearance, with a peculiarly vivid and 
cordial personality. Mrs. Harriet 
Baker of Hartland, Me., of the 
energetic and devoted Fuller sisters, 
was here, and good friend, Dr. 
O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore. 

Mrs, May Wright Sewall has 
here, und means to spend this winter 
in Cambridge. Miss Metealf of Tren- 


who 


Crore, 


one 


our 


been 


ton, N, J., secretary of the effective 
Civic Club of that city, has heen 
among our visitors. Miss M. Ix. Con- 
yngton, author of a suffrage leaflet, 
ealled, and our beloved friend, Mrs 
Mary Bentley Thomas of Ednor, Mi. 


She is a Friend in truth, and uses the 
pleasant Quaker “thee.” She 
serenely of a recent disastrous fire that 


spoke 


swept away their fine barn with many 
tons of hay, and all the outbuildings 


“That's not sorrow or disgrace,” she 
said, “that’s nothing to worry about.” 
GW, 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The Ohio Newspaper Women’s Asso 
ciation will hold its meeting at Canton 
during the week of the meeting of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The association came into being in 
Toledo, in 1902, when that enterprising 
Lake city entertained the Federation. 
tireat numbers of newspaper women 
from all the cities and towns of the 
State were in attendance, and the 
Press Club gave a reception to them 
one afterncon in its club rooms, Those 
who attended were surprised to see 
men as well as women in the receiving 
line, as the Press Club of Toledo has 
both among its members. Then a 
handsome banquet to the visiting jour- 
nalists was given after the magnificent 
concert of the HKurydice Club, con- 
ducted by the wife of Mayor Sam 
Jones. The daughter of Mrs. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood was one of the 
group of five soloists. It was at the 
banquet given to the visiting newspa- 
per women that Mrs, Sherwood sug- 
gested that a State organiaztion should 








be formed, and next day the Ohio 
Newspaper Women’s Association held 
its first meeting, and Mrs. Sherw'vod 
was elected the first president. Mrs. 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood is too well 
known to be introduced to Journal 
readers, because she has been of that 
group of suffragists in To'edo who 
kept up their organization during more 
than forty years. Mrs. Sherwood wil. 
be one of the principal speakers at “%e 
meeting in Canton, where she will be 
warmly welcomed after her absen e 
during the past meetings on account of 
illness in her family. Mrs. Josephine 
Woodward, a graceful writer on the 
Times Star of Cincinnati, is now the 
president of the association, and M’s3 


Alice Adele Folger one of the well- 
known Ohio artists and poets, the 
treasurer.- The banquet wiil Le held 


the evening preveding the first ses:ion 
of the Federation, so as not to inter- 
fere with the work of the journalists 


on duty reporting the Federation. At 
the last meeting in Lanesville, it was 


| decided that at the banquet one man 


should be a guest, and the members 
are now wondering cn whom the pre:i 
dent will confer that honor. The as- 
sociation rather prides itself on that 
unique feature of the banquet. The of- 
ticers of the Federation are also always 
invited to the bannuet, and at the 
meeting in Springfield, Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, president of the general 
Federation, gave one of her charming 
impromptu speeches, and it is hoped 
she may be able to attend th’s year. 
If she can reach Canton in t'me, s e 
certainly will attend. Among the mat- 
ters of moment to come before the as- 
sociation this year, is the raising of a 
fund to endow a bed in a hospital ‘o° 
women journalists, and also the ar- 
rangements for the publication of a 
volume of contributions of the mem- 
bers such as the Pacific coast writers 
brought out, and with it won so great 
success. 





THE BRITISH ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
PETITION. 


Miss Eveline B. Mitford, who tcok 
part in organizing the recent Women’s 
Franchise Declaration in England, 


writes us as follows in regard to Mr. 


Frank Foxcroft’s article on the Brit- 
ish anti-suffrage petition: 
Anyone who knows the work ia- 


volved in getting up a Parliamentary 
petition will agree that it is an abso- 
lute impossibility to have procured 21,- 
OOO genuine signatures in a fortnight, 
unless the effort had been preceded by 
a thorough system of organization. 
This was not the case with the anti- 
suffrage petition. Those who expose 
the methods employed made no sugges- 
tion of there having been consciovs 
fraud, but it was well known in Eng- 
land that the signatures were not col- 
lected in the careful, systematic way 
which is necessary if a petition is to be 
of any value as a test of the opinions 
of the petitioners. 

The great point made by the anti- 
suffragists was the s,ort space of time 
these names took to collect, us com- 
pared with the signatures in favor 0: 
the suffrage, which were being col- 
lected at the same time, but in the cor- 
rect way. If the anti-suffrage ladies 
had adhered to the rules of the House 
of Commons, by which the “prayer” of 
a petition must be written on each 
sheet of paper on which the signatures 
occur, they would have found the pro- 
cess of collecting names a very much 
slower one. The House of Commons’ 
rule, which Mr, Whitehead appears t» 
consider to be mere red tape, seems to 
many of us a necessary precauticn, 
taken to ensure that those who sign 
clearly understand what they are sup- 
porting. Mr. Whitehead’s explanation 
that those he defends did not know the 
rules regulating a petition, is no excuse 
for them at all. They ought to have 
known. They stated in the papers that 
they had made an analysis of the 
numes received. I twice asked through 
the press for the publication of that 
analysis, but they took no notice of my 
request. The natural inference fol- 
lows that the names had heen collecte | 
in such a hap-hazard way that the 
publication of an analysis (supposing it 
to have been possible) would have in- 
jured their cause. The collectors of the 
signatures to the Women's Franchise 
Declaration, on the contrary, published 
a careful analysis of their first 25,000 
names, which was mentioned in nearly 
all the important London papers 

While the anti-suffrage petition was 
being circulated, I received a letter in 
which it was stated that the writer's 





nephew, a young man at Cambridge, 
had signed it as a woman, for a joke, 
and that others among the Cambridge 


undergraduates had done the sime. It 
seems perfectly accurate to describe 
such signatures as “bogus.” | 

The fact that a reporter from the 


Morning Post looked over several hun- 


dred signatures and found “only” 
about a dozen cases in which several 
names had been inserted in 


handwriting, does not prove much, If 
a dozen cases were found in several 
hundred, the probabilities are that 


there would have been a large number 
in 21,000. It would have heen well had 
he looked through the whole petition | 


| 
the sam> | 
| 
} 


before making his statement. Tte} 

. - 2 . | 
Morning Post, from the first, consist- | 
ently helped the anti-suffrage  yeti- | 


tioners; it would, therefore, for its own 
sake, make out as good a case as pos- 
sible in their defense. On the day 
when it published the letter referred to 
by Mr. Whitehead, it had on its pla- 
ecards, which were all over London, 
“Suffrage Petition Invalid,” or words 
to that effect, which naturally con- 
veyed to all who read them the impres- 
sion that it was a suffrage and not an 


closest 


anti-suffrage petition which was in- 
valid. This surely was not fair. 

But why does Mr, Whitehead bring 
forward the Morning Post to support 
his letter? He is an advanced Liberal, 
and the paper in question is a staunch- 
ly Conservative one, with whose views, 
except on this point, he can have no 
sympathy whatever. Every leadinz 
Liberal paper published the news with 
comments. Why does he omit to no- 
tice these comments? Obviously, b>- 
cause the Morning Post made out a het- 
ter case for his urgument than did the 
papers of his own way of thinking. 

Mr. Frank Foxcroft, in his letter to 
the New York Times, refers to Mr 
Whitehead as “one of the leading Lib- 
eral members of the House of Com- 
mons.” I feel sure that Mr. Whitehea 1 | 
would be the first to disclaim that 
proud distinction. He took his seat for 
the first time at the last general elce 
tion, and is one of the newest and least 
publicly-known members of that as 
sembly. I understand that he ma‘e 
his maiden speech on the night of the | 
debate on women's suffrage. 

Mr. Foxcroft also refers to the “ar- 
ticle’ in the Morning Pcst. He 
again making a mistake, The e was 
no article in the paper, only a para- 
graph following the letter of the secre 
taries of the Women's’ Franchi e 
Declaration which informed the public 








is 


that only 12 signatures out of the 
much-vaunted 30,000 in the anti-suf- 


frage petitions had been allowed by the 
House of Commons scrutineeis as 
valid 

Mr. Foxcroft also writes cf the ladies 
who circulated the anti-suffrage peti- 
tion as “high-minded, intelligent wo- 
men,” I have no desire to question 
this statement: I, of course, conclude, 
from his asserting it so vcontident!y, 
that he knows them personally: but I 
would point out that they he'onged, I 
believe without exception, to the 
leisured class, the class which is, for 
the most part, completely ignorant of 
the reasons why the granting of the 
franchise is a matter of such vital im- 
portance to their less fortunite y- 
placed sisters in the professional and 
industrial classes. They are the wo- 
men who have never felt the hard 
pressure of economic coaditions which 
weigh so heavily on other women in 
our land. On the other hand, tie 
declaration in favor of the suffrage has 
been almost unanimously signed by 
those medical women of Great Britain 
who live in the country, and by an 
overwhelming proportion of the head 


mistresses, teachers in col’eges and 
other women engaged in educational 


work. These women are brought close- 
ly in touch with others of their sex, 
xnd are in a position to see whe'her 
the granting of the vote wou'd benefit 
women in general. 

One sad but significant fact must be 
mentioned in connection with the anti 
suffrage petition. I hear there was no 
difficulty raised by employers of female 
labor to canvassing among their work 
people, whereas on many occas’ons 
those collecting names for the suffrage 
were not allowed to do so, the reason 
being frankly given that, if women got 


the vote, they would want higher 
wages. A young girl at a_ suffrage 


meeting told a member of the Women's 





Franchise committee that she was em 
ployed in a dressmaking establishment 
where the heads of the firm threatened | 
their workers with dismissal if they 
did not sign the anti-suffrage petition. 
If signatures thus acquired are no: | 
“bogus” technically, they come | eri- 
lously near to it morally. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Bertha E. Manley. 





Mrs. Bertha E. Manley, who will be | 
better remembered by our readers | 
Bertha Ellsworth, has lately passed 
away. Mrs, Anna C. Wait, of Line ‘In, | 
Kan., writes of her in the Lincoln Sen. | 
tinel: 

rar : . | 

“The schools of Lincoln County never | 
had a more thorough and conscientious | 
teacher, nor prohibition and woman | 
suffrage a more fearless advocate and | 
unselfish worker. She gave freely of 


her time and means to advance the | 
cause of both, and her able and ever 
ready pen dealt sturdy blows at all} 
forms of injustice, whether social or 


political. | 

“The Lincoln FE. S. A. was organized 
Noy. 11, 1879, and she identified herself 
with it at her earliest opportunity, and | 
active 


at once became one of its most 
und efticient members. When the 
Stute Suffrage Association was organ- 


ized, June 26, 1SS4, Mrs. Keilsworth was | 
elected its corresponding secretary and | 
State organizer, and entered actively 
upon her duties in August of that year. 
“The legislative sessions of 1885 and 
ISS6 she spent in Topeka, and the pas- 
sage of the municipal woman suffrage 
law in 1SS7 was largely due to the pre- 
liminary work with the Legislature 
made possible by her efforts during the 
of 1885. Only a few of her 
friends ever knew of the sacri 
fices she was compelled to make of her 


session 


personal comfort in order to do that 
work, which to her was a_ religious 
duty. 


“Mrs. Manley was a born journalist, 


}and while vet in her teens was a con- 


tributor to the Phrenological Journal 
and a woman's magazine. She wrote 
verses from her childhood, as well as 


strong prose. While employed in the 
Elgin Watch Factory, in the early sev- 
enties, she established “The Lady El- 
zin,’ a paper designed to aid intellec- 
tually her fellow operatives: in whom | 
she observed latent literary ability 
with no medium for its expression, The 
Lady Elgin not only supplied this 
need, but under her able management, 
soon became an advertising medium 
for the watch factory and a financial | 


success, when its founder, by reason of 
tailing health, caused by overwork on 
the paper, on which she aid ail the me- 
chanical work except the press work, 
‘learning the trade’ while doing it, was 
obliged to relinquish it to other hands 
In 18i6 she came to Lincoln County, 
Kkun., where her foster parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wilson, had preceded 
her. 


“Here she soon regained her health 


and began teaching, in which she con- 
tinued, varying it with farming her 
homestead and newspaper work, as 
long as she remained in Kansas. She 
did much work in the office of the Lin- 
coln Beacon, a paper which reflected 
her views, and for which she wrote 
much. 


“Like Francis E. Willard, she was a 
Christian Socialist. The Golden Rule 
embaxlied her creed, and she believed 
in its application to all the affairs of 
life. She had no fear of death, but 
regarded it as a boon to be desired and 
welcomed. She firmly believed in the 
life beyond this. 

“Bertha E. Manley was born in Jef 
ferson County, Penn., the daughter of 


John and Elizabeth Hoffman MeCor- 
mick. When she was two years of age 


her mother died, and she was adopted 
into the childless heart and home of 
George and Jane McCormick Wilson, 
the latter a cousin of her father. By 
them she was lovingly and tende.ly 
reared, and for them she ever fe‘t the 
deepest gratitude and filial affection, 
Mrs, Manley had been in failing health 
for several years. She died of paraly- 
sis after four days of unconsc‘ousness. 

“To live in hearts we leave behind is 
not to die. So lives our friend.” 

Mrs. Manley is buried in “the win- 
dowless palace of rest by the sobbing 
sunset sea,” in the beautiful Masonic 
Cemetery of Oxnard, Ventura County, 
Cal. 





Mr. William H. Lane was about 
forty years old. For the past six years 
he had been in the Philippines, em- 
ployed with a large construction com- 
pany that had been building a deep 
harbor at Manila, Last winter he 


came back to the United States for a 
visit, spent some time with his mother 


at Charles City, Iowa, with his 
brother, (. Hl. Lane, manager of the 
Farmers’ Exchange Company in the 
same city, and with his sister, Mrs. 


Cutt. He meant to return to Manila, 
but he has been in poor health for a 
year or two, and was taken ill and 
passed away while visiting his wife's 
parents at Olney, IIL. 

Mr. Lane was born near Charles 
City, lowa, and received his early edu- 
cation in its public schools. Later he 
went to New York City and became 
connected with the large company 
managed by Mr. Catt. He was a fine- 
ly educated and brilliant young man, 
and his prospects in life were bright. 
He leaves hosts of friends to mourn 
his loss 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nebraska. 


The State convention will be held at 
Kenesaw, Oct. 1 and 2. There wiil be 
much good work to report. The presi- 


dent writes: 

“The assembly work this year 
reached larger proportions than ever 
before. lIlearings were se:urel for 
speakers at Blair, Wahoo, Ord, Se 


ward, Pawnee City, Broken Bow, Te- 
cumseh, Epworth Assembly, Hastings, 
Auburn, Nebraska City and Salem. 
Headquarters were opened at Tecum- 
seh, Pawnee City, Nebraska City, 
Broken Bow, Lincoln Epworth Assem 


bly, Auburn and Hastings. I hear 
nothing but words of commendation 
for the meetings. Dr. Minnie Throop 


Iixngland represented us at all these 
places. To her pleasing personality is 
added the earnestness of purpose that 
earries conviction. 


“At Epworth Assembly in Lincoln 
the usual daily program was carriel 


in 


out. While we were disappointed 
not having with us for our first meet- 
ing the speaker advertised (owing to 


illness), an impromptu program was 
arranged, and the thought presented 


| that the interest of the home demanded 


the enfranchisement of the mo“kers. 
Our next meeting wus addressed by 
Rev. John Calvert of Humboldt, on 
“The Reasonableness of Woman Suf 
frage,” which was a masterptece of 
logic and eloquence, On Saturday 
Mrs. FE, L. Hinman, the woman mem- 
ber of the Lincoln school board, gave 
un excellent address on ‘The Indi- 


vidual Point of View in Education.’ 
The meeting on Monday was in charge 
of Mrs. Margaret J. Carns, who intro- 
duced speakers with testimony from 
States where women have suffraze, 
giving conclusive proof that it is of 
practical benefit On Tuesday, ‘The 
Woman Suffrage Movement in Europe” 


was discussed by Mrs. Kk. T. Hartley, 
Miss Fay Hartley, and Dr. Inez C. 
Philbrick. Wednesday was given to 
five-minute talks by ministers and 


others on ‘The Justice of Woman Suf- 


frage.” This proved a very enjoyable 
meeting. On Thursday, Dr. England 
nddressed the meeting on ‘Why Wo- 


men Should Vote.” Headquarters were 
opened one day before the opening and 
closed the morning after the last 
sion, Mrs. F. C. Norris and the presi- 
dent were in charge, later assisted by 
Mrs. C. E. Scism and Miss Mary HI. 
Williams. 

“At Pawnee City headquarters 
was in charge of Mrs. G. R. 
The Table Rock Club made all ar 
rangements, paid the expenses of the 
speaker, and a good-sized delegation at- 
tended the meeting (a drive of eight 
miles). Mrs. England had a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

“At Tecumseh the suffragists and W. 


ses 








tent | 
Martin. | 


| prietors 


C. T. U. combined headquarters. The 
Tecumseh Club paid the speaker and 
opened the headquarters, 

“The Custer County Association 
opened headquarters in Broken Bow, 
and paid all expenses, including those 
of the speaker. 

“At Auburn 
opened, and Mrs. 
the popular hour 
noon. 

“At Hastings, programs were 1en- 
dered two afternoons, under the man- 
agement of the Kenesaw (lub, which 
opened headquarters, moving their fix- 
tures a distance of fifteen miles, as last 
year, all this at their own expense, and 
with a promise to ‘help’ with the ex- 
penses of the speaking. In addition to 
their program, two of their auditorium 
speikers gave good suffrage addresses, 
viz: Judge Lindsey of Denver, and 
Dr. Frank Bristol of Washington, D. 
C 


headquarters 
England was 
Wednesday 


were 
given 
after- 


“The Nebraska City 
headquarters, contributed 
and paid for their speaker, 

“Full reports of these meetings will 
be given in the reports at the State 


‘ub opened 
literature 





convention. But, as outlined here, it 
shows something of what may le ac- 
complished by the clubs taking hold 
of the work.” 

Illinois. 





The proposed charter for Chicago 
has been defeated by a vote of two to 


one; 121,000 voted against it and 50,000 
for it. Not one woman worked or 
spoke for the measure, It had some 


good features, but not enough to over- 
balance its injustice to women and a 
few other iniquities. We are assuring 
the press that next time the proposers 
of a charter would better merit 
women's approval. 

Notice that, of the 500,000 male citi- 


zens over 21 years of age, 320.000 did 
not vote. They were blind to litera 


ture and newspaper pleadings, deaf to 
the clamor of noisy rival demonstra- 
tions, and dead to the agonized call of 
party leaders, For years the discus- 
sion has been carried on. Great publi- 
city, vital interests, widespread results, 
all these could not arouse two-thirds of 
the voters. What about disfranchising 
all the men, first the stay-at-homes, be 
cause they deserve it, and second, those 
who really did vote just because they 
belong to a sex where so many ure too 
ignorant or indifferent to vote’ Oh, 
yes, we must punish the innocent with 
the guilty. We keep intelligent, pub- 


lic-spirited women disfranchised be- 
cause of the “Antis.” 
Then think of the enormous sums 


wisted for this election, for the charter 
convention and for legislative ex- 
penses: probably not less than $400,000 


to get this charter before the men 
voters! Women's tux monies wasted! 


Men's votes cost us $2.00 apiece, with 
only 180,000 voting. Thus humoring a 
few men who have a fad for voting is 
too extravagant a use of the hard- 
eurned money women pay in for taxes. 
Is not the argument of the useless ex- 
pense enough to cause the disfran- 
chisement, not only of the indifferent 
Chicago men, but of all men every- 
where, for all time to come? (This is a 
joke.) C, W. Me. 
Evanston, Ill -+ 


Connecticut. 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club 
has offered prizes of $12, $8, and $5 for 
the best three essays submitted on 
“The Justice of Universal Suffrage,” 
to be written by boys and girls 
hetween the ages of 14 and 18, 

All essays must be sent to the 
retary of the committee before Oct. 5. 

Arthur 1). Call, principal of the Sec- 


sec- 


ond North school, Miss Celeste E 
Bush, of Niantic, and the Rev. Rock- 
well Harmon Potter, will act as 


judges. 
(Committee 

man, 

Washington 


Ella B. Kendrick, chair- 
Adler, secretary, 424 
street, Kate I°. Simpson, 


Jessie 


THREE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Three new leaflets have just been is- 
sued in the Political Equality series: 
“The Wage-Karner and the Ballot,” by 
Maud Nathan (Mrs. Frederick Nathan 
of the Consumers’ League); “Women’s 
Vote in Australia,” extracts from the 
article by Prof. R. E. Macnaghten of 
McGill University, Montreal, in a re- 
cent issue of the Canadian Magazine; 
and “Two Workings of a Bad Law,” 
by Lora S. La Mance of Missouri, giv 
ing examples of the practical working 
of the law which, in 33 States of our 
Union, deprives a mother of all legal 
rights over her own children. 

The three leaflets are all different, 
but all good, and full of the concrete 
examples which make more impression 
on the average mind than any amount 
of theorizing, 

These leaflets should he ordered from 
the National Suffrage Headquarters, 
Warren, O. Do not make the mistake 
if ordering them from Boston 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
of the Woman's Journal, 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 

dollars, to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support and improve- 
ment of the paper, and the promotion of 
the principles which it advocates. 


Pro- 
pub- 
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THE PICTURE. | 


By Frederick O. Sylvester. 
“There's a pool in the ancient forest,” 
The painter-poet said, 
“That is violet-blue and emerald 
From the face of the sky o’erhead.”’ 


So, far in the ancient forest, 

To the heart of the wood went I, 
But found no pool of emerald, 

No violet-blue for sky. 


“There’s a pool in the ancient forest,” 
Said the painter-poet still, 

“That is violet-blue and emerald, 
Near the breast of a rose-green hill.” 


And the heart of the ancient forest 
The painter-poet drew, 
And painted a pool of emerald 
That thrilled me _ through 
through. 





and 


| 
| 
Then back to the ancient forest 
I went with a strange, wild thrill, 
And I found the pool of emerald, 
Near the breast of the rose-green | 
hill. 
The School Arts Book 


TO J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Amos IK. 


By Wells 


Friend of the boys! Though Time has 
many a crown 
your benignant 
the rest 
The poet's and the novelist’s renown,— 
This is the chief, the happiest and | 
best. | 


For head,—among 


Yes, and for you the proudest; for you 
know, 
When other souls by 
are caught, 


specious lures | 


The hearts of boys are candid as the} 
snow, 
Untricked, unterrified, unbent, un 
bought. 
Who writes for boys must see the 
things that are, 
And write the things he sees with 
buoyant truth; 
Ever his soul must know the morning 
star, 
The glad, good secret of eternal 
youth. 
“Write him as one that loves his fel- 
low-men,” 
What higher praise the tongue of 


man employs? 


Ah, this, with softer voice, with mel- 
lower pen: 
Write him as one that loves his fel- 


low boys! 





EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. 

Attorney W. H. Walker made a no- 
table speech the other day before the 
P. E. Club of Berkeley, Cal. He said 
in part: 

“Equality means more than political 
equality; .t means full equality to 
dare and do, and to become of the 
greatest value to our civilization, by 
fully participating in all necessary 
economic activities. 

“At present the 


horizon of women 
has broadened greatly. Women par- 
ticipate in the business life of all 
communities; they are entering into 
all sorts of useful labor, especially 
where brain is replacing brawn. And 
brain will replace brawn in every 
walk of life, even to the digging 
of ditches, the sowing and reaping of 
crops, the operation of railways and 
steamships, and in the mill and shop 
and the factory. 

“Modern machinery enables four 
men to plant, raise, harvest, mill and 
deliver to the bakers flour enough to 
feed a thousand people one year, and 
the end is not yet. Electricity is com- 
ing to the farmer's help. It is found 
that electrifying the seeds will in- 
crease the yield 50 per cent.; electri- 
fying the atmosphere increases the 
crop 70 per cent.; electrifying the 
ground has increased the product 3500 
per cent. Why not electrify all three? 
Why not electrify the hired man and 
the hired girl? If we get this system 
into general use, and electrify the 
hired man and the hired girl by giv- 
ing every youth a thorough practical 
education, making every worker a 
partner in the business, and cultivat- 


ing a true civic patriotism and lofty 
ideal of devotion to individual and | 
social service-—if we do all these 


along with the coming improvements 
in transportation, the time will come 
when one one-hundredth of the people | 
ean do the entire agricultural work | 
of the country. | 

“But all this machinery and all of | 
the intelligence back of it, is at pres- | 
ent devoted to the interest of the indi- 
vidual who can buy the brain which 
invents it; in other words capitalism 
rules today, and individual initiative is 


subservient to that great power. With 
all the inventions of machinery and 


labor-saving devices, the workman and 
the workwoman still work excessive 
hours, and at an accelerated speed, 
when they work at all. Labor-saving 
devices do not really save labor, but 
save capital, as the capitalist is en- 


abled to turn out more work at less 
expense. In the White Ornamental 
Iron Works of Oakland, there is a 


machine used to cut iron bars in two 
which does the work of four men, 
using up-to-date machinery not one 
year old. This machine does the work 
better, easier and quicker than did 
four men a few months ago. The 
cost of the machine was but slightly 
in excess of the cost of the machines 
it replaced, and it saves to the pro- 
prietor the wages of three workmen, 
which amount to more than ten dol- 





| the 


| division, 


| avoid 
| York 


| 15th 


| where 
| She has been elected president of the 


lars per day, or $260 per month, or 
more than $3000 per annum. A 
woman can run this machine as easily 
as a man. It requires no muscular 
power to operate it. This being the 
case why should not woman have en- 
tire and complete equality with man, 
not only equal right to do wholesome 
work, but to receive adequate and 
equal remuneration?” 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in Hartford, Conn., writes: 


“The Woman's Journal is a_ splendid 
paper, and I look forward to its arrival 
every Saturday with keenest enjoy- 
ment. No matter how discouraged I 


become, the Journal can always revive 
hope and enthusiasm and strength for 
greater efforts.” 


An influential Georgia woman 
writes: “I enjoy your strong, vigorous 


| paper.” 


Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, president of 
Maine W. 8S. A., writes: “Every 
week the Woman's Journal becomes a 
necessity. I only wish I could lead 


| more people to see it.” 


The editor of the Stock and Station 
Journal of Sydney, New South Wales, 
writes: “I am very much pleased with 
your paper. I hold it to be the finest 
paper for women that is issued within 
my ken.” 





BUCK DIES TO SAVE DOE. 


In a desperate effort to save his doe 
fawn, a handsome buck deer 
full tilt Sunday against an 
locomotive swept 


and 
charged 
as it 
the 
near Campville, 


onrushing 


around the curve, on Naugatuck 
Conn. 
doe and fawn were saved, but the gal- 
lant buck instantly killed. 

The three deer were in a cornfield 
when the approach of the train fright- 
ened them into a dash upon the track, 


was 


Which has a high fence on the far 
side. 

The buck cleared the fence at a 
bound, but it was too high for the 
fawn. Caught in the trap, it bleated 
piteously, while the mother stood 
loyally at its side. 

The buck leaped back to the track, 
lowered its antlers and dashed 


viciously against the locomotive, The 
engineer stopped his train in time to 
the two remaining deer.—New 
World. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Maine Federation will hold its 
annual meeting Oct. 16-18 in Au- 
gusta Among the addresses 
one hy Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean 
of Simmons College, on “The Educa 
tion of Women in the 20th Century.” 
Mrs. Leavitt, the daughter of Wil 
liam J. Bryan, will take an active part 
in politics if her friends in Denver, 
she now lives, can manage it. 


Jane Jefferson Club, the leading Demo 
eratic woman's club of Colorado. 
club is five years old, and was foundel 
by Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford and Mrs. 
J. B. Hunter 


The colored women in Indianapolis 
itself to secure opportunity for colored 
women to get work. Arrangements 
have now been made by which 15> 
colored women will work in one of the 
canning factories of that city, the man- 
agers having agreed to take only 
women and girls recommended by the 
club 


MAY A WIFE SAVE? 


Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller writes 
in the London Chronicle: 

‘To thousands of wives a painful 
revelation was made of their true pe- 
cuniary position by a case recently re- 
ported from the Middlesbrough County 
Court. The judge ordered the sum oi 


saved up out of the money allowed her 
by her husband, to be handed over to 
the nusband, explaining to the wife 
that she had no legal right to save, be- 
cause she could not own any money at 
home. If she had gone out to work, or 
used her time and powers in any ca- 
pacity for some other person than her 
husband, her work would have been 
duly rewarded with wages, and these 
would now, under the Married 
Women’s Property Act, have been her 
own to spend or save, as she pleased. 
But, though she may have worked for 
her husband all day and every day— 
been housekeeper, cook, nurse in sick- 
ness, children’s nurse, needlewoman, 
and gardener, as well as the man’s 
faithful wife and the mother of his 
family—all this has not given her a 
right to possess a single shilling. If 
by economy and labor she has put by a 
little from what she thought was her 
own allowance, it all belongs to her 
husband, who can claim the money, 
as the Middlesbrough man did, at any 
time, and spend it in what manner and 
on whomsoever he chooses. 

“It has even been held in a court of 
law that a wife could not own the 12s. 
6d. ($3.12) that she had used to pay for 
a dozen of her photographs, as she 
had no other income but what she re- 
ceived from her husband, and scores of 
women have been sent to prison for 
‘stealing’ their own clothes, because 
they took their wardiobes away with 
them when they left their husbands. 
Not a shilling, not a gown belongs to 





The | 


a married woman, even in return for 
years of work in her home. 

“It is no wonder that so many 
women now prefer to work for wages 
outside their home duties, and to dele- 
gate their domestic tasks to servants, 
for by that means everybody gets paid. 
But is it well for the home?” 

It is no wonder that so many Eng- 
lishwomen are keen to get the right 
to vote for the members of Parliament 
who make the law. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller adds that in 
England a man, however rich, has the 
legal right to bequeath the whole 
property away from his wife, leaving 
her absolutely penniless, even though 
she may have spent her whole life in 
earing for him and their children. This 
was the law in New Zealand, too, un- 
til women got the ballot, but it has 
since been amended, so that a portion 
of the property must now go to the 
maintenance of the widow and the 
children. 


“JERKILY GOOD.” 


“Yes, Julia is good—usually,”’ said a 
young girl who was running over a 
list of acquaintances in search of one 
who miguce be willing to help in some 
work she had undertaken. “If it hap- 
pened to appeal to her in just the right 
way, and just the right mood, 
would be the best of help, but that is 
what one never can be sure of with 
Julia. She is so—jerkily good!” 

She laughed a little over the phrase 
that came to her lips, but it was an 
apt description. There is a great deal 
of goodness—real goodness in its way 
—that goes by fits, starts, and jerks, 
and cannot be depended upon to run 





she | 


steadily. Its possessors sometimes won- | 


der why their aid is not oftener in- 
voked in causes they are willing to 
help. They know themselves to be 


kind-hearted and well-meaning, but 


| their prejudices and unreasonableness, 


will he} 


| his shoe at 


like their better impulses, are jerky, 
and no one can be quite sure which | 
will be uppermost. 


FRENCH WOMEN INDIGNANT. 





In France, the increasing indigna- 
tion of the masses against the escape 


from the guillotine of Soleillant, 


allow 


known as the “monstrous violator and | 


murderer,” whose sentence to death for 
the atrocious murder of a girl twelve 
years old was commuted last week by 
President Fallieres to life imprison- 


ment, has been expressed in a series | 


of the most curious public manifesta- 
tions that have occurred in 
for a long time. 

The demonstration, 
fact that several arrests 
was almost entirely an 
Many women took part. 


despite the 
were made, 
orderly one. 
It was organ- 
Soleillant as 


ized not so much against 
to express the voice of the populace 
against the wave of unspeakable 


lerimes committed on little girls which 


| lately has increased to an alarming de- 


gree, und which, it is feared, the com- 
mutation of Soleillant’s sentence will 
stimulate. 


Several thousand persons took part 


lin demonstrations at various points of 
| the city, and especially large was the 


|erowd in 
The 


| have a club which has been interesting | 


the Place St. Amboise, near 


which lived little Marthe Erberding, 
Soleillant’s victim. The wrath of the 
women in this district has been great 


since President Fallieres showed clem- 
ency to Soleillant. They assembled in 
the afternoon with their husbands and 
others of their sympathizers, and their 
numbers were augmented by crowds of 
curious persons. Their orderly cries 
for justice were quickly changed tu 
cries of “Death to Soleillant!” 
“Down with Fallieres!”’ as the proces- 
sion, led by a woman who carried a 
little girl on her shoulders with the 


| purpose of indicating the object of the 


manifestation, moved toward the Place 


de la Republique. Soon the streets 
| were choked by a vast mob, and the 


police reserves were called out to dis- 
perse it. The parade, however, assem- 
bled again, and several of the more 
violent demonstrators were arrested. 
Meanwhile, other parades had been or- 
ganized in ditterent quarters of the 
city, one in the Place Vendome, at the 
ministry of justice. This also was led 


: é > - Li |} by a woman with a baby on her shoul- 
forty pounds ($200), which a wife had | 


| all if she had worked only in her own | 


| France. 





ders. The crowd shouted “Death to 
violators!’ At nightfall this parade 
wis dispersed by the police. who feared 


that with darkness disorder would 
break out. Smaller processions tra- 
versed the grand boulevards of the 
city. 

The Paris newspapers are devoting 


large space to the Soleillant case. 
Many of them loudly condemn the fail- 
ure of President Fallieres to permit 
the law to take its course, and all of 
tnem that the commutation of 
this sentence signifies the definite 
abolition of capital punishment, the 
passing forever of the guillotine from 
Some of the journals express 
the opinion that the escape of Soliel- 
lant places a premium on crime. The 
entire question of crime will be taken 
up at the approaching session of Par- 
liament. 


agree 





NEW CONSTITUTION FOR FIN- 
LAND. 


The Senate of Finland, which is an ad- 
visory, not a legislative body, has been 
dratung a new constitution, which has 
been submitted to the Czar of Russia, 
wno is Grand Duke of «inland, and is 
to be presented to the Finnish Diet 
during the current session. This con- 
stitution is designed to replace the an- 
tiquated constitutions of 1772 and 1789, 
the ukases issued by the emperors at 
various periods, and other precedents, 
in part legendary, under which the 
Grand Duchy of Finland has been gov- 
erned. In this constitution the status 


France | 


| published in the 


of Finland is defined as that of a semi- 
sovereign State, bound to Russia by a 
personal tie only—the identity of the 
Emperor Duke. The sovereign would 
be obliged te govern Finland exclu- 
sively through his Finnish subjects, 
and this measure would mean the ban- 
isument from Finnish territory of the 
Russian army and gendarmes, who now 
occupy the fortified posts. Treaties 
with foreign powers, in so far as they 
affect tse interests of Finland, would 
require the consent of the Diet; and 
the supreme court of Finland, created 
by the constitution, would be empow- 
ered to judge the constitutionality of 
the laws. The most weighty innova- 
tions relate to finances, and in this 
field the people would secure full con- 
trol. The Emperor would surrender 
the exclusive privileges of levying cus- 
toms duties and the levying and dis- 
bursement of ordinary taxation, which 
he hitherto has enjoyed. If this con- 
stitution is adopted, the right of the 
Emperor-Duke to levy taxes, expend 
the revenues, raise State loans, impose 
a customs tariff and call the men of 
Finland to military service, will de- 
pena upon the concurrence of the Diet. 
—The Public. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





President Roosevelt has added 150,- 
000,000 acres to the public forest do- 
main. 


There are now 101 Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor in 
Japan and 51 Junior Societies, with 
an enrolment of 3,823, representing 
eleven denominations, 

A Moor in New York lately under- 


to divorce himself from his wife 
Moorish fashion, by throwing 
her, but found himself in 
the police court in consequence. 

Mr, Austin Crothers, the present 
Democratic nominee for Governor of 
Maryland, when senator some yeais 
introduced in Congress a bill to 

the tax-paying women of An- 
napolis to vote. 


took 
in the 


ago, 


The loss of male teachers in the ranks 
is greater this year, absolutely and rel- 
atively, than ever before. Fortunately, 
the weak ones have been eliminated. 
More of them appear to have had cer 
tificates by pull, and the new order of 
things hits them hard,—Journal of 
Education. 

It costs on the average $6,000 to sup- 





law makes a distinction between man 
and woman. This alone penalizes the 
latter, possibly because it is the weak- 
er sex, and the former control our pub- 
lie affairs.”’ 

A crayon portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith, the work of Mrs, Caro- 
line Negus Hildreth, is on exhibition 
at the studio of Rowland & Bailey, 
Boylston street. Mrs. Oakes Smith was 
one of the early women speakers who 
took an active part in the first Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention, 
held in 1850, in Worcester, Mass. Many 
friends of suffrage will be interested 
in visiting the studio and availing 
themselves of the opportunity to look 
at the portrait of a woman who, in 
1850, was an influential factor in the 








early movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 
HUMOROUS. 
“ITave you ever contributed any 


money toward the cause of higher edu- 
cation 7” 

“Indeed, ves. We use Standard Oj] at 
our house.”’’—Life. 


Mrs. Towne—Of course, the scieme 
is a good one, but do you think your 
husband will approve ot it? 

Mrs. Brown—Yes, if by careful hint- 
ing I can get him to formulate it him- 
self, and make him believe it’s his 
own, 

Some one asked Whistler if he was 
acquainted with King Edward. 

He said: “No, I have not that pleas- 
ure.” 

“But the King says he knows you.” 

“Oh, well,” responded Whistler, 
“you know he’s always bragging.” 


A young Irishman seeking work ap- 
plied to a farmer near Cairo, Ill. The 
farmer was attracted by the Celt’s 
frank, cheery manner, and asked: “Can 
you cradle?’ “Cradle!” repeated the 
Irishman, “Sure, I can! But, sir,’’ he 
added, persuasively, “couldn't ye give 
me a job out of doors?’—Argonaut. 


Little Dot was drawing a_ picture 


with pen and ink on her paper, It 
turned out to be a cat without a tail. 
“Where is the tail?’ asked the 


mother. 


port a pauper in his lifetime, But a} 
working man is worth to the world 


about $10,000 during his lifetime. 
Thus for every neglected, pauperized 
child the nation is the poorer by $16,- 
OW, Elow penny wise, pound foolish it 
is not to take care of the children!— 
Union Signal. 
Tacoma, Wash., adver- 


has warned 


. se . . . 7 | 
tisers that, if they persist in disfigur- 


ing the landscape, their names will be 
newspapers, and a 
large number of citizens have agreed 
not to buy their goods. The names of 
owners of vacant lots who rent them 
for distiguring bill-boards are to be 
published also. 

The partial skeleton of a tyrannosau- 
rus, found on the banks of Ilell Creek 


jin the bad lands of Montana near Miles 


and | 





City, proved to be the bones of the larg- 
est carnivorous animal that has ever 
lived. It stood about twenty feet 
high, and each foot spread over seven 
and a half square feet of ground. How 
lucky that the creature is as extinct as 
some of the ferocious old dogmas! 

Kdward Gallagher of Atlanta, Ga., 
was fined the other day for slapping 
his wife in the face. His defence was 
that she sat up on the porch till he 
came home from the theatre, and he 
considered such late hours improper 
for her: also that she “jawed him,” 
and that he did not slap her, but only 
“pushed his hand in her face.” Re- 
corder Broyles, who should be grate- 
fully remembered by women, in giving 
sentence said to Gallagher: “Your wife 
has as much right to sit up late as you 
have.” 

Pittsburg has long borne the impu- 
tation of wickedness, without showing 
particular resentment. She can now 
proudly raise her head and demand of 
her rivals and detractors whether any 
one of them can show an instance of 
law-abiding sentiment such as was ex- 
emplified in the bringing to trial of 
two-year-old George William Shaffer 
on the charge of maliciously injuring 
the front lawn of a neighbor by pro- 
ceeding to construct mud-pies in the 
same with the aid of a tin pail and a 
spade.—Christian Work and Evange- 
list. 

State regulation of vice prevails in 
the island of Guernsey. Women of im- 
moral life are subjected to compulsory 
medical examination and to imprison- 
ment until cured; but no compulsory 
medical measures are applied to men 
of immoral life. There has been strong 
protest by the islanders against this 
unjust law, but thus far without avail. 
One of its most vigorous opponents, 
Mr. T.eCheminant, writes: ‘‘No other 





She looked puzzled for a moment, 
and then replied: 
“Why, it’s in 
Chicago Tribune. 


the ink-bottle yet.” 


charge 
clip 


“How much shall I 
three-quarter-inch 


Clerk 
for this 
screw 7?’ 

Manager—'For a 
pose? Oh, a penny.” 

Clerk—"No; it’s for a motor ear, 
sir.” 

Manager—"‘Eh! 
crown.”’—Motor 


bicycle, I sup- 


Charge half a 


News. 





The late Julia Magruder told about 
a little girl whom she once took out to 
luncheon. When they had finished 
Miss Magruder handed the waiter a 
$10 bill, and the man brought back on 
au plate a great pile of greenbacks and 
silver, The little girl looked at the 
huge mound of change longingly. “If 
you please, Miss Magruder,’ she said, 
“I'll have a plate of that, too.” 


Robert Herrick—the novelist of our 
own day, not the poet of bygone years 
—is something of a humorist. As 
might be expected, he labors under 
considerable difficulty in being the 
bearer of so distinguished a name. 
Once he was conversing with a gush- 
ing girl, pretty and pink. “O Mr. Her- 
rick,” she gurgled, “I so adore your 
poetry! Have you written any lately?’ 
“Not very lately,” Mr. Herrick calmly 
responded; “not—let me—see—not for 
about 230 years.” 





a former president of 
Madison University, was beloved by 
the students, and his good opinion 
courted. One commencement day, the 
young man who had delivered the val- 
edictory approached the doctor and 
timidly asked him what he thought of 
it. The doctor looked at him a mo- 
ment, and then said slowly: “Edward, 
if you would pluck a few feathers from 
the wings of your imagination, and 
stick them in the tail of your judg- 
ment, you would make better speech- 
es.” 


Dr. Eaton, 





AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 6624. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 











Tutoring or secretary's work.—A Boston 
University graduate would like to do tu- 
toring in German, Latin, English or His- 
tory, or to obtain’ secretary’s work. 
Address Miss Grace Sisson, 58 Temple 
street, Boston. 








Miss M. 





Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 
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